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at all levels 
jobs. 

. Since passage of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 and 1976, vocational 
education expenditures and enroliments have 
burgeoned. Today, more than one-third of 
the nation’s high school students take vora- 
tional subjects, and more than fifty percent 
of the nation's. community college enrollment 
is in occupational programs. Total enroH- 
ments have more than doubled since 1968, 
from 7.3 million to over 15 million, Federal 

_ expenditures under the Vocational Educa- 

tion Act have increased from $262. million 

in 1968 to 3674 million forward tunded for 

1980. By 1976 (most recent published fig- 

ures), state and local dollars were matching 

the federal dollay nearly 10 to 1, for a.total 


to prepare them for existing 


federal/state/local expenditures of $5.1 bul~ 


lion. : 


Vocational Edueation ts also, with increas-- 


ing effectiveness, dealing with the special 
problems of the handicapped, the disadvan- 
, taged, sex stereotyping and persons of limited 
English-speaking ability. It has also” been 


especially successful in working with. the . 


private sector to provide work experience 
through cooperative education “programs. 
Bach year, nearly 700,000 students participate 
in cooperative education/work programs. 
~ Obviously, vocational education has made, 
and continues to make, an enormous impact 
in providing job skilis. What it has 
has done wel. 2 0s ; Sa: ERO tee a 
Due in part to the constraints of the legis« 
lation, however, vocational education has 
Gone little to reach out and explore new 
concepts beyond the traditional role of pre~ 
pering students for available jobs. It has 
not realized its full potential in the whole 
area of job stimulation and job creation. — 
The task of vocational educators has been 


to prepare people—particularly. young. peo~ - 


ple—accurately for known. employment op- 
portunities, : : eb Mace 
But we cannot work in a vacuum. We can- 
hot prepare people for jobs that don’t exist. 
So vocational. educators must be concerned 
about the adequacy of employment oppor- 
tunities. ; ieee foo e  Setsor as Lee 
There 1s gathering evidenée that the Amer- 
ican economy -is losing its legendary ‘ability 
to provide employment opportunities. We 
- see chronically high levels of unemployment 
persisting even in periods of economic ex- 
pansion. And the burden is selective: it falla 
heaviest on those least able to bear it—the 
young and the disadvantaged. ee ae 
-“Phere can be few more serious shortcom- 
ings in a society than a failure to provide 
& reasonable supply of suitable employment 
opportunities.. Yet the last time our youth 
unemployment rate was less than 10% was 
. twenty years ago. More and more, our young 
peopte’s frst exposure to the real weather 
of a free society 1s failure to find a job they 
feel is suitable. No wonder fewer than fifteen 
percent of America’s young people ‘feel they 


are part of the free enterprise ‘system, ac-— 


cording to.2-reeent surveys--::- 
_ Elsewhere in. the. worid,. rising 


ao 


results in countries where thia alienation has 


reached @ certain critical. mass and intensity,’ 

(The International Labor Organization esti- 

mates that, worldwide, 50 million young peo-'| 

ple—ag many as Engiand’s whole popula-- 

tlon—come of age-every yesr---120,000: every - 
Soa tat here MER Rea ar Mid 


>. TAS? ses Beaty 


day.)-. 


- The problem here and abroad is already - 
eritical and getting worse. It is clearly be- ; 
yond the reach of present public policy. Ed- 


ucation cannot create employment—nor. can 


@ Manpower policy butit on training or even 
on so-called: public service job- “creation.” | 
Because pubite service jobs are not: self-. ¢ 
financing .and require tax.support, they can: 
only be considered a high-cost palliative un=-- 
til a solution .can be found. Clearly. we need: - 
to find some Hew: rections Appr oY} idFo 


- employment, 


done, It 


‘levels of: 
youth unemployment are ‘producing terrible: 


‘neurs come .from, what they are like an 


° quud.. 5:0) 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


At the center of the problem is an appar- 
ent anomaly: there is a mounting agenda 
of work to do—but not enough jobs, We need 
better houses, better clothes; we need to re= 
build our cities; we need. better, more dur- 
able products which meet higher esthetic 
standards, We need to develop whole hew 
sources of energy. We need to conquer the 
unconquered diseases. There is surely no 
shortage of work. ; 

Clearly then, there is growing friction at 
the point where work translates into jobs. 
It is time for policymakers to consider the 
advantages of preparing people not for jobs— 
which will always be scarce, but for work— 
which will always ba abundant. 


The vocational system has paid far too 


little attention to the people who discover 
work on their own, who create their own 

the. people we call ‘self- 
employed.:; ~' eer ee ees 
These entrepreneurs are absolutely essen- 


tial to economic vitality. What we call eco- . 
nomic growth is at bottom a.process of con~-- 


tinuols economic renewal through change. 


Small businesses are the principal pioneers ~ 


of change and growth. Big businesses are not 


the source of economic growth: they are one * 


of the results of growth, Large businesses 
tend to perfect and: refine conventional 
methodologies, but the major changes. are 
usually introduced by upstart outsiders, - 
Society is coming to. new appreciation of 
the .essential role of the individual entre- 


preneur. Study after study shows that small-. 


er businesses are the primary source of new 


.ideas, new economic growth and new work. 


Yet education pays little deliberate atten- 
tion’. to preparation: for self-employment, 


An@.the rate of formation of new businesses ‘ 
- bas plummeted in the last. five years, 9° 


There js-a parallel need to create-more en- 
trepreneurial work opportunities inside ex- 
isting organizations, - 


what: they 
cannot be told to do—to undertake imagina- 
tive new work instead of Merely performing 
closely-supervised Jobs. os 
Education has neglected a responsibility 
to help prepare people to - entrepreneurial 
employment—either on their own or inside 
larger organizations. : 


The time has come to focus national at< 
tention on education for self-employment - 


and. to re-study education. and manpower 


Programs in the light of its decisive impor-. . 


tance. oy ia, 
- We need ..to reduce‘ 
the vision of a society 


opportunities... 2.1 
-~ More cally: : Sr 

.We should immediately re-examine public 
policy to find out how government at al: 


. levels~may ‘be discouraging the .formation- 


of small ‘business, and then propose reforms, 
“We should enlarge our conception of man 


_ Power policy to include and emphasize suit. 


able incentives for self-employment, —: 
2: We need to encourage business to-acceler= 


-ate.its search-~for ways .to-re-define em« 


ployment in more entrepreneurial terma,. \- 


grams can be modified to prepare people for’ 
entrepreneurially-defined work, ‘We kno 
Surprisingly ttle about where --entrepre; 


how education: might better. pi RDP 
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-actionsble spectiics . 4 
: ’ in which the, work .- 
’ . that needs to-be done is more ‘automatically: 
and: efficiently: translated’ into employment’ 
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. That impulse. has enormous potential. 
Over 4 million new jobs were generated in- 
1977. According to the Economic Report of 
the President (1978), self-employed workers 
accounted for @ relatively large number of 
those jobs. After growing at a fairly steady 
1.1. percent per year from 1967 to 1974, the 
number of self-employed workers in the non- 
agricultural sector increased by 5.6 percent 
in 1977, accounting for over 10 percent of 
‘the net employment growth for the year. 

Each self-employed individual whe suc< 
ceeds and prospers, if property directed, is 
the potential nucleus of a new small busi- 
ness enterprise which could generate five to 
ten or more additional jobs. : 

' We know there is movement out. there in 
this area of entrepreneurship activity, We 


sre aware that many diverse organizations - - 


and groups are looking at this prenomenon, 
We know. shout business. management 
courses In the agribusiness fleld. Wa know of - 
some of the activities of the vocational stu- 
dent organizations, . 
cess stories. : Baieee a er 

: But we have little in the way of hard facts 
and data. ene SEES ey . 

- We enlist the leader’s support and assist~ 
ance in helping the Council gather addi- 
tional information. If you are aware of data, 
studies, instructional programs, research 
projects, program operations, or individual 
examples. related to entrepreneurship ac- 
tivity on a national, regional, state, or local 
baais, please contact the Council staff, 

The Council believes that the job creation 
potential of vocational. education hsa not 
been. realized and acknowledged: It is a 
new. dimension in . vocational education 
which must be discussed, explored, and de«+ 
véloped. We urge the public's participation 
in that procesa.@ : bsga fe 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION AND” 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY—1979 - 


* @ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 


Chicago Council on Foreign Relations: 


_ today issued an important report entitled 


“American Public Opinion and U.S. For- 
eign Policy-—1979.” ° : ; 

This is the second such survey of public 
opinion on U.S. foreign policy issues to be 
sponsored by the Chicago Council. It fol- 
lows exactly 4 years after the first. 

The Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- _ 
tions has again made a valuable contri- 
bution to our. understanding of how — 

-Amerieans view foreign policy issues. 

IT commend this report to my colleagues 
attention and I ask that the summary _ 
statement issued by the Chicago Council 
be printed in the Rucord. 0 ie 


- UTED TO: SHRINKING DOLLAR AND GROWING © : 


A total of 56 percent of the American pub- — 


_ ic and 89 percent of American leaders believe 


that-the United States is falling behind the 


Soviet Union in power and influence a new 
-national survey revealed. When asked why © |. ‘i 
_ the United States is declining in influence in — * 

- the world, 36 percent of the public attributed 


this to the declining value of the U.S. dollar; 


compared to only 18 percent to the “growing 
 Toilitary power of. the Soviet Union.” ..°.  *:. 
_ We need ‘to: know how educational pro-"~ 


“Americans: continue to regard economia 
problems. as the most significant facing the 


percent of the. leaders regarding economic. 
difficulties asthe most pressing facing the 


bad SROO 2udh0 okie tinacuien ws 


and of individual. 
schools. We have heard the: anecdotal BGs os! 


- SOVIET MILITARY- POWER. <2 020. Mae ee 


country, with 78 percent of the public and 90” 
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